ALTER DE LA MARE
those old-fashioned china jars of dried petals
and spices, familiar objects in the days of one's
childhood, which possessed the delightful prop-
erty of filling winter rooms with the memory
of summer rose gardens.

Henry Bracken is a strange book, and not the
least strange thing about it is that one's impres-
sion of it never seems to be final. It Is in this
way remarkably like a flesh-and-blood com-
panion, with whom one may quarrel, but to
whom one keeps on returning, because what
one loves and admires so far outweighs what
one dislikes. None of Mr. de la Mare's books
can be judged at a first or even a second
reading, and this one bears the test of many
readings. And none of his books could be
presented in so false a light as this one. It
leaves behind it a 'cloud of witnesses' that rise
unbidden in the mind, a state of hauntedness.
It may be, as one ponders on it, the strange
pale treacherous figure of Prince Ennui, accom-
panied by his cruel, phantom, milk-white
hounds, that will emerge soundlessly out of
the gloaming; it may be the two boys, Sleep and
Death, who will beckon us to their churchyard
where they sport, naked and lovely, among the
ruinous tombs: